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by Robert Bové 


he day after she was certified as a paralegal by GW’s 
Institute of Law and Aging (ILA), 73-year-old 
Eunice Madison appeared at the U.S. Court of Appeals in 
Washington to file suit against the city school sys- 
tem—because, she contended, due to her age she was fired 
from her 14-year position as an educational psychologist. 

Although Madison eventually lost the case, her action 
exemplifies one objective of GW’s Paralegal Training for 
Senior Citizens program. According to its director, Mary 
Rosen, the program was instituted by ILA in 1975 to pro- 
vide senior citizens with legal tools to aid in their fight for 
survival in a society in which the cards are stacked against 
the old. 

‘‘There’s nothing like learning the law by living a case,” 
says Eunice Madison, whose spring 1981 graduating class 
included 22 other senior citizens (135 since 1975). Madi- 
son recalls that she was delighted when she first learned 
about the program from a modest notice in The Washing- 
ton Post. At that time, less than a year after her termina- 
tion, she was suffering almost unbearable despair. But the 
notice provided hope: ‘‘Here was a place that wanted me 
because I was old,” she says. 

The paralegal training program continues to the pres- 
ent, although it is no longer only for those over 55 because 
the original grant provided by the federal government for 
the project has expired. (GW has assisted with financing 
of this and many other programs faced with similar fund- 
ing cutbacks.) It is one of several GW advocacy programs 
conducted under the auspices of the National Law Center. 
Others, called Community Legal Clinics, utilize law stu- 
dent volunteers in an effort to provide needed aid in such 
areas as bankruptcy, immigration problems, protection 
for the elderly and consumer protection. Some students 
get academic credit for their work, some do not. Case- 


By providing vital community 
legal services to those in need, 
GW law students are 
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loads have increased since the massive cuts in U.S. entitle- 
ment programs, but students are committed to taking on 
as many cases as they can possibly handle. 

The Community Legal Clinic program is directed by 
Law Professor Eric S. Sirulnik (who is also co-director 
of the ILA, along with another law professor, Donald P. 
Rothschild). Sirulnik explains that the clinics mush- 
roomed ‘‘from a modest program consisting of one facul- 
ty advisor, himself not a clinician nor even a practicing 
attorney, who supervised some 10 students, to its present 
complement of eight full-time faculty members and al- 
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GW Law Graduate Richard Stern-Boswell heads the 
Immigration Clinic. 
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most 200 students.’’ Its reputation is national: cases come 
in from anywhere from Foggy Bottom to San Francisco. 

One component of the program, the Immigration Clin- 
ic (IC), is headed by Richard Stern-Boswell, a 1979 GW 
law graduate. According to Sirulnik, the IC is the only 
one of its kind nationally to fulfill the two basic principles 
guiding GW’s clinics. One principle is the public service 
aspect all the clinics share, ‘‘especially in these times of 
receding legal aid programs.’’ But, he emphasizes, ‘‘it is 
perhaps the educational attributes of these clinical activi- 
ties that make the most noteworthy contributions to the 
profession in the long run.”’ 

By law, legal service organizations are proscribed from 
providing legal services to aliens. As a result, says Stern- 
Boswell, D.C. immigration Judge Joan Arrowsmith has 
referred many cases to the IC. Sirulnik’s figures indicate 
that, since 1980 when Stern-Boswell began directing the 
once student-run clinic, the IC has represented and coun- 
selled nearly 300 people. Sirulnik says that a like number 
of people were provided with referrals to lawyers and 
agencies which best might aid the client. 

“In the clinic,’’ explains Stern-Boswell, ‘‘we represent 
people in every phase of immigration law: deportation, 
exclusion, permanent residency, both in the initial stages 
and in appeals before the immigration service, U.S. Court 
of Appeals and the District Court.” Third-year law stu- 
dents are permitted to represent clients. Second-year stu- 
dents can offer consultations and prepare applications 
and legal briefs. 

As everyone knows, but forgets from time to time, 
America is a land of immigrants and their ancestors. Cur- 
rent anthropological theory holds that even native Amer- 
icans emigrated here. It might follow, then, that new- 
Continued on page 4 
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Professor Emeritus Hunt 
Establishes Trust to Fund Scholarships 


Dr. Thelma Hunt, professor emeritus of psy- 
chology and GW faculty member for more than 
half a century, has named The George Washing- 
ton University beneficiary of a trust established 
to provide scholarships for students in psychol- 
ogy and medicine. Hunt, who also served as 
chairman of the Department of Psychology 
from 1938 to 1963, earned four GW academic 
degrees—BA ’24, MA ’25, PhD ’27 (all in psy- 
chology) and MD ’35. Hunt retired from the uni- 
versity in 1968 but continues to teach psychology 
courses, primarily in the summer sessions. 

Hunt explains her philanthropy to GW in sim- 
ple terms. ‘‘I have been associated with the uni- 
versity for so long, and, I just thought, the uni- 
versity has done a lot for me,’’ she says. She de- 
cided that the best vehicle for her gift of secur- 
ities was a charitable remainder unitrust after re- 
viewing the tax shelter benefits and lifetime in- 
come aspects of a number of the planned giving 
programs offered by the university. The trust 
agreement specifies that two scholarship funds 
of equal amount will be created—The Dr. Thel- 
ma Hunt Psychology Scholarship Fund (for 
graduate students) and the Dr. Thelma Hunt 
Medical Scholarship Fund. 

In setting up scholarships for future GW stu- 
dents, in effect Hunt is closing a circle begun 62 
years ago. At that time—specifically, in April 
1921—Hunt applied for a GW Trustee Scholar- 
ship at the suggestion of her Central (now Car- 
dozo) High School Latin teacher, GW graduate 
Emily Margaret White. Hunt competed in three 
days of strenuous examinations; in the end, she 
and six other Central students won all seven 
Trustee Scholarships awarded that year. 

Her initial intention was to major in chemistry 
at GW, with ‘‘a vague idea of going to medical 
school” somewhere in the back of her mind. Her 
first psychology course, and a dynamic profes- 
sor named Fred Moss, changed her direction. 
Finding psychology intriguing, she proceeded 
without a break through undergraduate and 
graduate programs. Prior to completing her 
undergraduate work, Hunt also found employ- 
ment in the field, working for the U.S. Civil Ser- 
vice Commission in psychological testing—an 
area that came to dominate her professional in- 
terest throughout her career. 

At the commission, Hunt worked for Law- 
rence J. O’Rourke, who also was a part-time 
teacher at GW. She continued in that job until 
she finished her doctorate, at which time both 
O’Rourke and Moss counseled her that ‘‘the 
federal government is no place for you. You’ve 
got to get out.” Hunt believes they thought she 
wouldn’t advance if she stayed in government. 
“I thought I had a pretty good job,” she laughs, 
“but I think the main reason they gave this ad- 
vice was because I was a woman.” 

Hunt took their advice and decided to get into 
teaching. In fall 1927, she accepted a position 
teaching psychology at Middle Tennessee State 
Teachers’ College in Murfreesboro—where she 
was cautioned not to “‘teach any of this radical 
stuff in psychology.” By the following fall, the 
GW Psychology Department needed another 
full-time teacher, and Hunt came back to the 
university as instructor in psychology. With the 
exception of a one-year leave of absence, she has 
taught at GW every year since. 

Medical School still beckoned, and in the fall 
of 1930 Hunt enrolled. She received special per- 
mission from GW’s medical school to spread the 
curriculum over five years rather than the usual 
four, so that she could continue to teach full 
time while pursuing medical studies. She was 
graduated in 1935, second in a class of 72 stu- 
dents. She then did a one-year internship at 
Englewood General Hospital in New Jersey, and 
at its conclusion found herself face to face with 
the hard decision she had been postponing. Did 
her future lie in medicine or in psychology? Med- 
icine seemed to offer more prestige and security, 
but psychology had played a major role in her 
life for the past 15 years. Her future in psy- 
chology at GW was uncertain, however. She 
lacked tenure and doubted her chances of attain- 
ing it, although she emphasizes that she ‘‘never 


felt that I was discriminated against as a woman 
at The George Washington University, even in 
those early days.” 

She placed her predicament squarely before 
GW’s then-President Marvin. She recalls telling 
him, “‘I have to make up my mind whether I stay 
in teaching at GW or take a residency and pursue 
medicine. I like teaching and I’d like very much 
to stay at GW, but I cannot stay unless I have 
some assurance of security. You must know that 
this means I want a promotion to associate pro- 
fessor.’’ She remembers that when he responded 
with several arguments against that proposal, 
she simply left the decision up to him: ‘‘Presi- 
dent Marvin, the choice is yours, not mine,” she 
said. In about two weeks, she received the pro- 
motion. The following year, 1938, she was ap- 
pointed chairperson of the Psychology Depart- 
ment, a post she held for 25 years. 

During those years Hunt’s career flourished 
and she participated in a number of activities 
related to her profession. She was a council 
member of the American Psychological Associa- 
tion and a member of the Board of Practical Ex- 
aminers of the American Board of Professional 
Psychology. She was actively involved when GW 
took the lead in developing scholastic aptitude 
tests for medical students, which later evolved 
into the now-standard Medical College Admis- 
sions Tests. Today, nearing 80, Hunt remains 
active. In addition to teaching, she is director of 
the Center for Psychological Service, which is in- 
volved in individual psychological diagnosis, 
psychological consulting (primarily for the per- 
sonnel field, in the areas of personnel selection 
and evaluation) and the publishing of tests. 

The unitrust instrument which Hunt chose to 
establish the scholarships was funded with secur- 
ities, but cash or real estate may also be used in 
creating a charitable remainder unitrust. The 
minimum investment level for a unitrust is 
$50,000. Establishment of this type of trust of- 
fers donors several advantages, including a char- 
itable contribution deduction that reduces in- 
come taxes, reduction of federal estate taxes and 
probate costs and freedom from payment of 
long-term capital gains taxes (on gifts of secur- 
ities or real estate that have appreciated in val- 
ue). In addition, within reasonable limits the rate 
of return is negotiable with the trustee. Since the 
assets are revalued each year, the unitrust has the 
capability of serving as a hedge against inflation. 

Do these scholarships mark Hunt’s farewell to 
GW? Not at all. She intends to continue teaching 
“‘as long as I’m in good shape and the university 
wants me.” She calculates that her former stu- 
dents now number something in excess of 12,000. 
She has kept track of many of them and speaks 
with pride of their achievements. The fact that 
she also is well remembered by them was empha- 
sized by her story of a recent train trip to New 
York. Carrying her suitcase, she left the station 
in search of the subway and gradually became 
aware of a man who seemed to be following her 
closely. Ever-alert and somewhat concerned, she 
turned for a better look when the man, smiling 
broadly, came up beside her. ‘‘May I carry that 
bag for you, Dr. Hunt?” Another former stu- 
dent was rediscovered! 
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Burton M. Sapin: Looking Back, 


Looking Ahead 


There’s good news and bad news from the 
School of Public and International Affairs. The 
bad news is that on June 30 Burton Sapin will 
step down after 14 years as dean; the good news 
is that he’ll be back at GW, after a sabbatical, to 
resume his responsibilities as professor of polit- 
ical science and international affairs. 

Sapin came to the university as SPIA dean in 
1969 from the U.S. Naval War College in New- 
port, R.I., where he was Chester W. Nimitz Pro- 
fessor of Social and Political Philosophy. A na- 
tive New Yorker with a doctorate from Prince- 
ton, Sapin has held academic posts at several 
major universities; he also served in the State 
Department for nearly four years as a foreign af- 
fairs officer in the Office of the Deputy Under 
Secretary for Political Affairs. He will spend the 
1983-84 academic year on sabbatical, doing re- 
search and writing on American foreign policy 
and policy-making. 

SPIA acquired its current name and status in 
1966, but traces its GW history to the School of 
Comparative Jurisprudence and Diplomacy es- 
tablished in 1898. During Sapin’s tenure, signif- 
icant program development and expansion have 
been achieved in both undergraduate and grad- 
uate programs. In 1969 SPIA offered only two 
undergraduate degree programs; now there are 
six. At that time there were also two master of 
arts programs; currently SPIA offers eight. In a 
time of generally declining enrollments, SPIA’s 
undergraduate numbers have maintained a bas- 
ically upward trend, and the number of master’s 
degree candidates has more that doubled since 
1969. 

Sapin is enthusiastic about these quantitative 
gains, but he speaks even more warmly about the 
quality offered by SPIA programs. ‘‘These in- 
terdisciplinary programs provide specialized cur- 
ricula with the depth as well as the breadth nec- 
essary to prepare graduates for policy-making 
careers,” Sapin says. ‘‘And they attract excellent 
students who have a wide range of interests.” 

He is also enthusiastic about the faculty he 
has worked with. Professors in SPIA programs 
represent many academic disciplines (political 
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science, history, geography and regional science, 
economics and languages, among others), and 
Sapin believes that such interdisciplinary activity 
is good for the individual departments as well as 
for SPIA programs. ‘‘Many faculty members 
have helped develop new courses suited to SPIA 
master’s programs; these courses have turned 
out to be good for their students as well as 
ours,” Sapin feels. ‘Ultimately, of course, they 
contribute to the quality of education available 
at GW.” 

Fourteen years of being dean, even though 
they were particularly fulfilling years, seem 
enough to Sapin now. He is confident that 
SPIA’s progress will continue, and he feels ‘‘ex- 
cited and very positive” about the sabbatical, 
viewing it as a time to catch up on the literature 
of his field and to concentrate on his major in- 
terests, foreign policy-making and the intermix- 
ture of foreign and military policy. 

After that, he also believes he’ll be ready to get 
back to full-time professorial duties. “Returning 
to full-time teaching may be something of a chal- 
lenge at first, but I’m really looking forward to 
that, too,” he says. 


GW Receives Its Third 


Gilbert Stuart Painting 


A Gilbert Stuart portrait of Burgess Allison, a 
founding father and early trustee of Columbian 
College (which later became The George Wash- 
ington University), has been donated to GW. 
The university’s collection of Stuart paintings 
now numbers three; its first two Stuarts are por- 
traits of Washington. 

The painting was donated by retired corporate 
executive and Washington businessman John E. 
Parker, whose late wife, Virginia Edwards Par- 
ker, was a direct descendent of Burgess Allison. 
Parker presented the portrait to the university 
in memory of his late wife and his late son, John 
Edwards Parker, as well as in honor of his grand- 
son, John Edwards Parker III. 

The portrait’s subject, Burgess Allison, was a 
Baptist clergyman who served in the early 19th 
century as chaplain of both the U.S. House of 
Representatives and the Navy Yard of Washing- 
ton. He attended Rhode Island College (now 
Brown University), helped found the American 


John E. Parker (second from left) stands 
beside his gift to GW, a Gilbert Stuart portrait 
of Burgess Allison. Also present for the 
painting’s unveiling were the donor’s 
grandson, John Edwards Parker II (far left), 
Lilien F. Robinson, chairman of the GW Art 
Department (second from right), and President 
Elliott. 


Academy of Fine Arts and was vice president of 
the Baptist Convention. Allision died in 1827. 

The Allison portrait, presumed to have been 
painted in the early 1800s, has been in the Ed- 
wards and Parker families through the years. 

The university acquired its first Stuart paint- 
ing in 1949, when a full length portrait of George 
Washington, painted in 1800, was purchased. 
The second Stuart in the university collection, 
also a portrait of George Washington, was pre- 
sented to GW in 1953 by Mrs. Richard Evans 
Norton. 
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Two Honorary Degrees Conferred 


At Winter Convocation 


Businessman/ philanthropist /humanitarian 
Harry F. Duncan and former U.S. Secretary of 
Commerce Peter G. Peterson received honorary 
Doctor of Public Service degrees at The George 
Washington University’s Winter Convocation 
on Feb. 21 in the Charles E. Smith Center. Fol- 
lowing presentation of the honorary degrees by 
President Elliott, Peterson delivered the convo- 
cation address. President Elliott also conferred 
approximately 1,150 academic degrees at the 
convocation. 

Harry F. Duncan was a Charter Trustee of 
The George Washington University from 1967 
to 1974; since 1974 he has served as an Honorary 
Trustee. A native of Savannah, Mo., Duncan 
studied at Missouri University. He founded Lit- 
tle Tavern Shops Inc. and later became the cor- 
poration’s chairman of the board and chief ex- 
ecutive officer; he is now honorary board chair- 
man. 

Duncan’s generosity made possible the Harry 
F. Duncan Pavilion, added to the GW hospital 
in 1977. He also presented the Kathleen Duncan 
Cardiology Unit to the university hospital, in 
memory of his daughter, to foster advances in 
the prevention, detection, treatment and cure of 
heart disease. 

Active in community affairs, he is president 
and chairman of the board of trustees of the 
Harry F. Duncan Foundation of Silver Spring, 
Md., and he maintains an active interest in the 
Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts of America and in 
Boys’ Clubs of America; he is a director and co- 
founder of the Silver Spring branch of the latter 
Organization. Recognized as a humanitarian of 
wide interests and an active participant in com- 
munity affairs, Duncan has received several 
awards for his service, including the Boys’ 
Clubs of America’s Silver and Bronze Keystone 
Awards. He continues to be involved in the ac- 
tivities of a number of organizations, including 
the Masonic Order, the Kiwanis Club and the 
Metropolitan Washington Board of Trade. 
Duncan is a life member of the university’s 
Luther Rice Society and an honorary life mem- 
ber of The George Washington University Medi- 
cal Center Staff. 

Peter G. Peterson was named secretary of 
commerce by President Nixon on Jan. 27, 1972. 
At that time, the president also asked him to 
assume the chairmanship of the National Com- 
mission on Productivity. In addition, Peterson 
was U.S. chairman of the U.S.-Soviet Commer- 
cial Commission that negotiated the comprehen- 
sive U.S.-Soviet commercial and lend-lease 
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At Convocation, honorary degree recipients 
Harry F. Duncan (second from left) and Peter 
G. Peterson (right) share congratulatory 
handclasp with President Elliott (left) and 
Chairman of the GW Board of Trustees Glen 
A. Wilkinson (second from right). 


agreements signed in October 1972. He played a 
similar role in the November 1972 U.S.-Poland 
trade agreement. 

Since 1973 Peterson has been active in interna- 
tional investment banking. He joined Lehman 
Brothers Incorporated in August 1973, and in 
1977—following the firm’s merger with Kuhn 
Loeb—was elected to his present position as 
chairman and chief executive officer of Lehman 
Brothers Kuhn Loeb. A summa cum laude grad- 
uate of Northwestern University, Peterson re- 
ceived his master’s degree in business admini- 
stration with honors from the University of Chi- 
cago. He began his business career in 1948 in 
Chicago with Market Facts, and later was an 
executive with Bell & Howell. 

Peterson’s other activities include current ser- 
vice as chairman of the Institute for Interna- 
tional Economics, chairman of the Economic 
Club of New York, and trustee of the Museum 
of Modern Art. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Council on Foreign Relations 
and the National Bureau of Economic Research. 
Peterson has received a number of awards for 
service, including the Gold Medal Award of the 
National Institute of Social Science, the Gotshal 
Award for exceptional service in the field of in- 
ternational arbitration and the New York Board 
of Trade Award for business leadership and 
public service. 


The Sky’s the Limit in 
New GW Classroom 


It’s been called an observatory, a real-sky plan- 
etarium, and a source of open-air astronomy. 
What it is, more simply, is the new classroom 
atop the Academic Center, designed to give stu- 
dents a nearly clear horizon in the midst of an ur- 
ban campus. 

With a seating capacity of almost 200, the 
roof-top classroom serves the largest single class 
on campus, Physics 9-10. Backless seats permit 
reversal of direction; during the day the sun is at 
students’ backs, while at night students can face 
either north or south, depending upon the por- 
tion of the sky being studied. 

Special features of the classroom include two 
telescopes (an 8 inch reflector and a 14 inch re- 
flector), a 3 inch transit, and a 20 foot “‘peda- 
gogical’’ obelisk. The obelisk provides shadows 
in the center aisle at noon and permits direct 
observation of the seasonal progress of the sun. 
It affords students a rare opportunity to observe 


the star Vega on the zenith. Vega marks the solar 
apex in the sky, and Washington is the only ma- 
jor city that has this star so near its zenith. 

“Most cyclical phenomena may be directly 
observed during the course of a year,” according 
to GW Physics Professor Herman H. Hobbs, 
the classroom’s designer. Hobbs is enthusiastic 
about future use of the classroom, but noted 
that there are some problems that have not yet 
been solved—including typical Washington 
problems of weather and noise. Hobbs hopes 
that in the future an audio system can be in- 
stalled to overcome the intrusive noises of the 
city and he would like to see the construction 
of domes for the telescopes so that they could re- 
main mounted regardless of the weather. 

Problems notwithstanding, Hobbs’ pride in 
the rooftop classroom is apparent. ‘‘As far as I 
know,” he says, “‘there’s not another such facili- 
ty anywhere in the country.” 
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No Laughing Matter 

“Snoring: Not Funny, Not Hopeless” was the 
topic of a November GW conference that at- 
tracted considerable attention and provided new 
insights into an old problem. Moderated by Dr. 
David N. F. Fairbanks, the GW Medical Cen- 
ter’s director of otolaryngology, the conference 
focused on recent research findings and surgical 
advances for victims of intense snoring prob- 
lems. Snoring, according to Fairbanks, is not 
itself a disease; it is a symptom which can be 
caused by allergies, abnormal growths, or simply 
the relaxation of airway tissues. It occurs when 
the soft tissue of the airway—roughly the area 
from the nose to the Adam’s apple—becomes 
obstructed during air intake. This forces the 
body to work harder to suck in air, and results in 
the classic sound we call a snore. Snoring can 
lead to high blood pressure, increased heart size 
and, in its most extreme form, even death. Fair- 
banks recommends seeking medical attention in 
any case where snoring disrupts the life of the 
snorer or in case of apnea—a condition in which 
the snorer stops breathing for up to 15 seconds. 
Fairbanks notes that a new surgical procedure 
called a UPPP is proving highly effective. He 
also provides some interesting snoring statistics: 
Some 45 percent of normal adults snore occa- 
sionally, and 25 percent are habitual snorers; 
snoring occurs more frequently in males, in- 
creases with age, and is three times more com- 
mon in the obese. And if you think your mate’s 
snores are loud, you could be right; Fairbanks 
says “‘actually we know of snoring up to 80 
decibels measured five feet from the source. And 
that’s almost as loud as the diesel engine if 
you’re sitting on the back end of a Washington 


Metrobus.” 


GW Board Approves 1983-84 Budget, Tuition 

At its Jan. 20 meeting, GW’s Board of Trus- 
tees approved a 1983-84 budget of $126 million. 
The approved budget, which does not include 
funds for the university’s medical center, repre- 
sents an increase of $13.5 million, or 12 percent, 
over the 1982-83 budget. The Board deferred ac- 
tion on the medical budget until late spring be- 
cause of pending federal regulations which may 
affect the medical center. It did approve, how- 
ever, a $38.2 million budget for the School of 
Medicine and Health Sciences. Also approved 
were tuition rates announced earlier (GW Times, 
Jan/Feb 1983) for the university and the Na- 
tional Law Center, as well as a decreased tuition 
rate of $18,750 for entering and second-year 
medical students (down from $19,000 in 
1982-83). Tuition for third- and fourth-year 
medical students will be $17,000. GW’s new 
undergraduate tuition rate, $6,100 per year, rep- 
resents a 24.5 percent increase over the 1982-83 
rate. The increased undergraduate tuition and 
across-the-board increases in other tuition cate- 
gories represent one phase of the university’s 
plan to reverse, during the coming fiscal year, 
the current $2.5 million deficit in the non-medi- 
cal portion of the university’s operating budget. 
Even with adoption of the increased rates, uni- 
versity budget officials point out that GW’s 
1983-84 tuition rate still is lower than the 1982-83 
tuition charged at many other large, private in- 
stitutions. Information on these institution’s 
1983-84 tuition is not yet available. 


Sports Shorts 

Not all athletic victories occur on the playing 
field. For GW, a big January win was the rejec- 
tion by delegates to the NCAA convention in 


San Diego of a proposal that could have stripped 
GW (and about 40 other colleges and univer- 
sities without football programs) of Division I 
status ... Through the first 14 games of the 
season, GW’s very young basketball team— 
playing four freshmen much of the time in many 
games—posted a creditable 8-6 record. GW ap- 
peared in two holiday tournaments and captured 
consolation-game trophies in each. Leading the 
way have been former high school teammates 
Mike Brown (conference Rookie-of-the-Year 
last season) and Troy Webster, a 6'4” freshman 
guard. Webster has started and scored in double 
figures in every game, and he leads the team 
in scoring with a 17.4 average. He was named 
Rookie-of-the-Week in the Atlantic 10 Confer- 
ence three of the first five weeks the award was 
given. According to Washington radio station 
WMAL/’s sports director Ken Beatrice, Webster 
“just may become the best basketball player ever 
at George Washington.” Webster’s continuing 
development may be one key to the Colonials’ 
future. Ten of GW’s final 13 regular-season 
games are conference contests and their outcome 
will determine GW’s seeding in the conference’s 
post-season tournament that awards the winner 
an automatic berth in the NCAA tournament... 
Meanwhile, in women’s athletics, sophomore 
striker Patty O’Brien was named a second team 
women’s soccer all-American for 1982. For 
O’Brien, the honor represents ‘ʻa dream ful- 
filled’... And finally, the women’s basketball 
team may have a counterpart for Troy Webster: 
5'10” freshman forward Kelly Ballentine is 
among the nation’s scoring leaders in women’s 
basketball. Ballentine’s 21.9 average places her 
among the top three freshmen pointmakers in 
the United States. 
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Third-year civil litigation students Mike M fycowiak (l) 
and Ron Bush (r) with Professor Eric Sirulnik. 


Weekly staff meetings keep goals on track. From left, 
Consumer Protection Center Director Ralph Thomas, 
Paralegal Training for Senior Citizens Assistant Thelma 
Price, Bankruptcy Clinic Director Mary-Christ ty Fisher, 


comers, if not welcome, would at least receive fair treat- 
ment—especially when they are fleeing persecution of one 
kind or another. That, of course, is not always the case, 
and the reason is not necessarily born of inhumanity. A 
combination of factors—from the state of the economy to 
a growing isolationism inside and outside the government, 
as well as America’s very real urban population problems 
—conspire to create an inhospitable environment for im- 
migrants. Given those facts, it’s ironic that so many seek 
permanent residency. The very fact that they do so dem- 
onstrates how difficult conditions must be in the immi- 
grant’s native land. 

Stern-Boswell, who is now at work on a Haitian appeals 
project with the Washington Lawyers Committee for Civ- 
il Rights Under the Law, believes that “‘there has to be 
something really bad to force people to leave their homes. 

“A terrible fear. Starvation. Life becomes intolerable, 
so why stay? People come here for jobs, sure, but when 
you get huge groups from particular countries arriving, 
it’s inevitable that being able to stay here is a life-or-death 
situation. 

‘‘How many Americans would emigrate now? Not very 
many. But if things got bad here and there was no hope 
they would get better, then people would begin to study 
conditions in Canada and Mexico to see which one was 
the better destination.” 

With the many thousands of immigrants arriving in the 
U.S. every year, very few of them with proper credentials, 
it is not surprising that the first thing they do is either ap- 
ply for permanent residency or, if they feel they have a 
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Paralegal class pays close attention in course on 
“Bankruptcy Law and Financial Counseling. ” 
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Paralegal Training for Senior Citizens Director Mary 
Rosen, Protection for the Elderly Paralegal Sally 
Walther, and Institute of Law and Aging Co-director 
Donald P. Rothschild. 


good case, asylum. Explains Stern-Boswell: **They usual- 
ly say ‘I can’t go back and get persecuted or killed.’ If they 
show one of four types of persecution, by law they should 
be able to stay.” The four types are political, religious, 
racial and social. 

“The real problem—and it’s a big one—is the interpre- 
tation of our government of whether they made out a 
proper claim. The interpretations have been tough for the 
last couple of years and few of our clients can actually ex- 
pect asylum,” he warns. 

However, he says there are many other ways an alien 
can make his case; none of the clinic’s clients since 1980 
have yet been deported. For example, Stern-Boswell em- 
phasizes, the time element works in Javor of the alien’s 
case: ‘‘The longer a client has been here, the more likely 
he or she will stay. The asylum application can take two 
years before a decision is made by the immigration service 
—and there are a lot of layers of judicial and administra- 
tive appeals that can be taken. During the three or four 
years it takes for such a process, clients can pursue an edu- 
cation, get a degree and then get a sponsor for a job. They 
may get married, as well, to an American. In these cases, 
they can successfully apply for permanent residency. 

“In addition, Salvadorian refugees—who are now 
meeting stiff immigration resistance here—are fleeing a 
genuine civil war. The very historical circumstances which 
are making life untenable in El Salvador could change 
rapidly in a new political environment.” 

(There may be hope for immigrants here illegally, how- 
ever, from the legislative branch of government. Accord- 


ing to Stern-Boswell, there is now a bill pending before 
Congress which says that anyone here illegally since 1980 
would be given temporary residence.) 

Other activities in which the immigration clinic is in- 
volved include community education, testimony before 
both U.S. House and Senate committees on the process- 
ing of asylum claims, and law reform and administrative 
appeals from all over the country (the only board of im- 
migration appeals in the nation is in Washington). 

Like many other legal advocates and clinicians, Stern- 
Boswell joined a Law Center clinic to get closer to peo- 
ple (he began in international law and quickly shifted 
to immigration law before coming back to GW). Another 
advocate with similar motivation is Ralph Thomas, super- 
vising attorney and director of GW’s Consumer Protec- 
tion Center (CPC). In fact, as he puts it, he began work in 
the consumer area ‘‘on the wrong side,” representing cor- 
porate clients defending themselves against consumer 
complaints and anti-trust cases. ‘‘I found the consumer 
cases the most interesting; and in my first corporate case, 
concerning an air freight complaint, I felt I could have 
won for the consumer,’’ says Thomas, who began direct- 
ing the CPC in August 1982. 

“Although not sophisticated in the large body of con- 
sumer law, citizens usually know when something is not 
quite working in their behalf. What we are all about is 
providing advocacy in an area in which not many lawyers 
are involved.” 

The problem is money. ‘‘Lawyers believe there’s no 
money in it,” Thomas says. ‘‘What many overlook, how- 
ever, is that there is provision in most of these cases for 
the payment of attorney’s fees. If that’s the case the judge 
will award them. Another problem is that many of these 
consumer cases are settled out of court, or the settlement 
is so low, say $40, that there isn’t much in the way of fees. 
What an attorney has to do is build up a significant, on- 
going caseload, to create an adequate amount of fees.” 

Since the CPC first opened, over 60,000 consumers 
have made use of its operation. It has participated in the 
award-winning show ‘‘By-line, Lea Thompson,” as well 
as in ‘‘The Investigators’? and WDVM’s “PM Magazine’”’ 
and ‘‘Consumer 9,” a program hosted by reporter Ellen 
Kingsley that seeks to aid in the resolution of consumer 
problems and educate the public in methods of consumer 
self-help. Several of the shows have won Emmys. 

Thomas explains CPC’s operations (like other clinics 
the fees, if charged, are modest): ‘‘The phone rings and 
law students and undergraduate students answer and take 
down as much information as possible. Then we send a 
letter—using TV-9 stationery with Ellen Kingsley’s signa- 
ture saying, ‘attached is a complaint we have received and 
we’re sure there’s been some mistake. Get back with us in 
ten days.’ 

*‘Normally, just the letter does the trick in a large num- 
ber of cases. Some who received letters disagree and re- 
spond with a letter explaining their position. At that point 
we mediate between the two parties rather than represent 
the client. If there is still no agreement, the case is then 
referred to an outside attorney.” 

The CPC is now in the stages of opening itself to all the 
local TV stations. “TV is a natural outlet for consumer 
cases. TV consumer shows began as an outgrowth of dis- 
like of bureaucracies and red tape.” Station producers 
will call or visit CPC, tell them which kind of cases they’re 
interested in at the moment, and then choose whatever 
number they wish to expose. Thomas is confident CPC 
can come up with enough cases for all interested TV sta- 
tions. ‘‘We’ve a caseload now to keep us busy until the 
end of the year.” 

Certain times of the year bring in certain types of com- 
plaints, but according to Thomas, the cases generally 
vary: warranties, car repairs, an increased number of calls 
concerning credit and collection agencies (thought by 
Thomas to be caused by the long recession), bankruptcy, 
mail fraud, and a large number of callers complaining 
about companies which did not follow through on their 
special travel packages and then went bankrupt. As with 
the other clinics, law students work in their field of in- 
terest and take courses directly related to their clinical 
work. In this way, when these students graduate they are 
better prepared to enter the real world of law than many 
of their peers. 

Is there any possibility that the number of cases will 
drop any time in the future? Thomas doubts it. ‘‘Practi- 
cally everything you do is consumer,” he says, a broad 
smile spreading across his face, ‘‘even taking a bus.” O 


Robert Bové, a newswriter for the GW Public Relations 
Office, also did the photography for this article. 
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utside, the late December night was cold, 

but the atmosphere inside the Finnair jet was 
warm. Aboard were 57 GW alumni, staff, family and 
friends, keenly anticipating their 14-day tour of the 
Soviet Union. From all accounts, their expectations 
were more than met. For two memorable weeks the 
group shared the excitement of seeing first-hand what 
many had only read about—Russia! They found there 
a land of striking contrasts—among its people, its 
architecture and its topography. Ancient, magnifi- 
cent cathedrals and palaces not far from modern 
buildings and monuments. Elegantly decorated subway 
stations amid pockets of urban deterioration. Long 
queues to purchase food and other consumer goods 
in Moscow, while in the rural areas inviting open-air 
Produce and meat markets were numerous. 


And so they traveled, from Moscow to Tbilisi, from 
Bukhara to Samarkand, Tashkent and Leningrad, by 
plane, train, bus, auto, and on foot, through a Soviet 
Union that was enjoying its mildest early winter in 
many years. Among the group were photography buffs 
Ron Howard, GW’s associate director of alumni rela- 
tions, and Ross Sweetman, a former GW student now 
at Hope College in Michigan. On these pages we see 
through their eyes some of the country as they saw it. 
We thank them for allowing us to imagine—at least a 
littlek—what it must have been like to be there. O 
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Not Oz but Moscow—this is St. Basil’s Cathedral, a 


17th century landmark famous for its ‘onion domes. ” 
St. Basil’s now is a museum. 


2 

Winter decorations lend glitter to this night scene 
outside the Bolshoi Theater. Inside, the GW tour was 
witnessing operatic history—the first staging since 1943 
of Sergei Prokofiev’s Engagement in the Monastery. 


3 
GW tour members paid close attention to the guide’s 


explanations about the excavation site visited in 
Pendzhikent, where the Russians have unearthed 
remains of an ancient city. 


At Russian Winter Festival outside Moscow, ‘‘Father 
Frost” and his attendant, Snegurochka (snow maiden) 
greet visitors from abroad. To Father Frost ’s immediate 
left are Paul M. Niebell, JD ’25, and his wife Eleanor; 
to his right, GW Vice President for Development 
Seymour Alpert and his wife Cecile. 
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: A TOUR TO REMEMBER 
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Two scenes from the Georgian Republic, which has 
developed a kind of ‘‘architectural museum ” by 
erecting model dwellings typical of 19th century 
Georgia. (5) Penny Viar and her mother, Eileen Lusby, 
are pictured outside one such structure. (6) The 
Gillilland family—Dale, BBA ’60, Marguerite and 
Dana—visit with the caretaker of another. 


Another scene from the Winter Festival, captured at 
the conclusion of Natalie Reatig’s impromptu new wave 
jazz dancing demonstration to members of the Russian 


folk dance ensemble, Lel. The young men of Lel proved 


agile copiers of Reatig’s moves; they are shown with 
Helen Yakobson, GW professor of Russian, (center), 
Stephanie Garbacz, BA ’71 (back row center) and 
Reatig (back row right). 


8 

The pomegranates of Samarkand, proferred by an 
inscrutable-visaged vendor in a typical fresh produce 
market. 


In Bukhara, a chance meeting with a group of Russian 
school children resulted in Ross Sweetman, Att. ’82, 
playing Pied Piper to the entire throng. 
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by David E. Taylor 


hat George Washington could only dream of, 

Luther Rice accomplished. While Washington 
wished for a university in the nation’s capital, it was 
another’s mission to make it come true. 

“An independent actor, a man of oddly individual di- 
rection,” is how University historian Elmer Louis Kayser 
described Luther Rice, the founder of Columbian Col- 
lege, which later became The George Washington Univer- 
sity. Rice’s only real home was Columbian College— 
which he struggled to establish, fought to finance, and 
with which he formed a tie only death could sever. 

To understand Luther Rice and his drive in founding 
Columbian College, one must first perceive his missionary 
zeal as a Baptist preacher. 

Born March 25, 1783, in Northborough, Mass., Rice 
was raised in a Christian home, but it was not until his late 
teens that religion shook him deeply. After intensive Bible 
study and soul searching, Rice committed himself to the 
Church of Christ in 1802. He continued to wrestle with re- 
ligious questions until 1806, when Rice’s direction became 
clear and he decided to devote his life to mission work. 
While in India in 1814 on his first mission, however, Rice 
altered his Christian convictions and became a Baptist. 
After returning to America, he invested his energy into 
raising money and gaining support for Baptist missions, 
working diligently to organize societies, support groups 
and Baptist denominational structures. Traveling from 
New England to Georgia, from the East Coast to the Mid- 
western frontier, on foot, by horse or carriage, Rice 
preached, prayed and passed the hat for Baptist missions. 
But even then, Rice was looking toward his own next mis- 
sion—education. 

“Rice was an educated man,’’ Dean Kayser said. ‘‘He 
had the professional training of a theologian and the liter- 
ary background of a college education. so when he dis- 
cussed education, he knew what he was talking about.” 

A graduate of Williams College and Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Rice believed that clergy spreading the Gos- 
pel should be literate—an idea gaining support at that 
time from other influential Baptists. Rice felt that the ob- 
jective of any mission should be ‘‘to master the language 
and literature of the people so that a translation of the 
Scriptures can be made and knowledge of the Gospel dif- 
fused into languages of the regions.’’ Baptist officials, 
too, noted that ‘‘insufficient attention was being paid to 
improving the minds of pious youth who are called to the 
Gospel ministry. And while this is neglected, the cause of 
God must suffer.” Besides, other denominations were ed- 
ucating their clergy—so why not the Baptists? 

Thus, education took on a new priority and joined mis- 
sions as a denominational objective. And successful mis- 
sions depended on a trained, dedicated clergy. 

In 1818, with support from Baptist officials, Rice began 
raising money for education in general and, more specifi- 
cally, to help establish a Baptist theological institute. But 
Rice’s vision was more far reaching than that of many of 
his Baptist contemporaries; his ideas went beyond mere 
theological training. Rice believed a clergyman’s educa- 
tion should be broad in scope—a liberal education, not 
just a theological one. 

“His concept was that of a university, not just a col- 
lege,’’ Dean Kayser said. “Asa man of broad interests, he 
was much more than a small college pedagogue.” Rice 
promoted a broad based education and saw the need for 
professional schools. Even in the early days of Columbian 
College, he was already looking toward establishing both 
medical and law schools at the college. 

So in 1820, when the Baptists decided to establish on 
one campus, both an institute to educate ministers and a 
college, Rice was ready. In typical Rice fashion, he began 
raising money and seeking land for the college, even 
before the move was Officially sanctioned. By early 1820, 
Rice claimed he had raised almost $10,000 in pledges and 
partial payment to support the institute and college in the 
nation’s capital. And with the apparent early funding suc- 
cess, the goal seemed within easy reach. Rice himself spec- 
ulated in January 1820, that in just 14 years, the college 
should have at least $1.5 million in support—‘‘if the Lord 
will.” 
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On Feb. 9, 1821, the United States Congress granted a 
charter to Columbian College in the District of Columbia, 
conferring upon it the traditional rights and privileges of 
an educational institution—to confer degrees, hold prop- 
erty, and establish its own government under a board 
of trustees. Congress did make two big charter changes, 
however. The first stated that no one under consideration 
for or applying to become president, trustee, professor, 
tutor or student should be denied admission or privileges 
because of religious belief. Also the attorney general of 
the United States was given the rights of inspection and 
examination of college affairs. 

Thus, as Dean Kayser noted: “‘Instead of a chartered 
religious body with broad powers including the right of 
carrying on education, a college had been incorporated 
with a sweeping prohibition of any religious tests, and 
(was) subject to, under certain conditions, inspection by 
the principal law officer of the nation.” 

So the college began on a positive note. Thirty students, 
most from nearby Virginia, enrolled to study a theological 
and classical-based curriculum taught by seven faculty 
members. The Rev. Obadiah B. Brown, Enoch Reynolds 
and the Rev. Luther Rice were chosen president, secretary 
and treasurer of the board, respectively. The college presi- 
dent was William Staughton. 

In his opening address to the assembled students and 
faculty, President Staughton promised that ‘‘as long as 
the adjacent Potomac shall flow, this seat of learning and 
virtue shall flourish, a blessing to the district, to the 
Union, and to the world.” 

Realistically, however, starting a college in the early 
1800s was toying with failure. For every college that sur- 
vived during that century, as many as four died. 

“Too many of these colleges were more strongly en- 
dowed with faith than finance,’’ Dean Kayser said. “‘And 
Columbian College was one of them. To be truthful, Co- 
lumbian College fell flat on its face at the start. It bor- 
rowed money to open its doors and faced a real crisis in 
the first four years of its existence. And it would not have 
survived, had it not been for the group of men who started 
it—who got busy and rallied the money needed for its sup- 
port. 
«And of course, a big difference between Columbian 
College and the rest of them was that it had Luther Rice 
—who not only had an abundance of faith, but the energy 
and ability to raise some cash.” 

In spite of the brave show the college made in getting es- 
tablished and enrolling students, however, it remained in 
poor fiscal shape. On top of the $10,000 it borrowed to 
start operations, debts kept piling up. And while strong 
faith had been placed in Luther Rice’s fundraising abili- 
ties, Treasurer Rice was confined to campus to handle the 
minutiae of day-to-day administration while Agent Rice 
was desperately needed on the road to raise money. 

There were constant appeals to Congress, local citizens 
and good Baptists to gather funds, while the college be- 
came indebted to most every bank in the area. Times were 
so rough that Rice tried keeping some campus visits a se- 
cret so that creditors could not collar him and demand 
payment. To make matters worse, Rice had no fixed sys- 
tem to finance the college or administer the funds. Quite 
simply, the ledger was a mess. 

“Rice had little strict business sense,’’ Kayser said. 
“His bookkeeping was, to say the least, chaotic. And be- 
cause he could never show a well-documented financial 
statement, some people cast doubt on his honesty. But he 
wasn’t dishonest—just unorganized!’ 

In early 1826, when the financial condition of the col- 
lege had reached a crisis point and the books had become 
hopelessly muddled, college officials took severe meas- 
ures to find the needed money to keep the college alive. 
On Rice’s own initiative, and to clear him of wrongdoing, 
a committee began to investigate Rice’s conduct as the 
college’s chief budget officer. 

‘“‘They called Rice a crook,” Kayser said, which was a 
bit unfair. ‘‘At least he was up and doing, while they were 
sitting back thinking that faith in the Lord would bring 
dollars to the school.” As late as 1825, in a report on the 
state of the college, officials from the Baptist convention 
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The original College building on College Hill. 


felt that ‘‘the silver and gold are the Lord’s, and he... 
in his good providence, could continue to meet its exi- 
gencies.”’ 

When the inquiry into Rice’s conduct was complete, the 
college committee found him guilty of bad bookkeeping, 
but saw ‘‘nothing like corruption or selfish design” in his 
mismanagement. Thus cleared of immoral conduct, Rice 
was at worst ‘‘a very loose accountant.” 

The financial woes peaked in 1827, when the faculty 
quit, classes were suspended, the president, president of 
the board of trustees and the treasurer all resigned. But 
within a year, classes had started up again, new faculty 
and college officers were in place and Columbian College 
struggled to its feet. It seemed Providence had provided at 
last. 

Under the new president, Robert B. Semple, Rice re- 
mained a fundraising agent of the college until he resigned 
in May 1829. 

In 1835, the college unanimously recalled Rice to raise 
funds for the college and for the board of trustees. So Rice 
returned to the road to raise money for Columbian Col- 
lege, until death finally caught him in South Carolina in 
1836. His last requests were that his horse, gig and posses- 
sions be sold and the proceeds donated to Columbian Col- 
lege. 

“Like so many great men, Rice worked with diligence 
and tremendous application on his projects,’’ Dean Kay- 
ser said. ‘“‘But he forgot to take care of himself.” So he 
died on the road raising money for the only home he knew 
—Columbian College. Only death could sever the tie be- 
tween Rice and the college he struggled to establish and 
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fought to finance. To Rice, it was a symbol of his own in- 
tegrity. 

In a memorial service after Rice’s death, Columbian 
College President Stephen Chapin said that ‘‘all (Rice) 
had in life and all he had at death, he gave for the benefit 
of others.” A Baptist missionary official remembered 
Rice as a ‘‘remarkable man, tall, nervous, anxious, and 
counting too much on the cooperation of his fellow men.” 

‘‘His selflessness is probably the main thing he wanted 
to make very apparent. He had no home. He carried his 
clothes around with him, and he didn’t have many clothes 
to carry,” Kayser said. ‘‘So I think you get the picture of 
a man of amazing self-abnegation, self-sacrifice, total im- 
mersion in the value of his projects, and one who showed 
an unwillingness to invest time in small things—like finan- 
cial accounts. 

“And you must remember,’’ Kayser said, ‘‘Rice was 
not a very old man when he died. So the work he accom- 
plished was done in a very short time. 

“I’m very fond of Rice. He was a man who often 
walked alone, and yet, wanted to make it clear that he did 
nothing for himself.” C 


David E. Taylor is manager of the GW News Service. 


The institution to which Rice was so devoted is committed 
to keeping his name alive. A major campus building is 
named in his honor, and in 1968 the university established 
the Luther Rice Society, to perpetuate his memory by hon- 
oring the generosity of major donors to GW. Membership 
in the society now numbers almost 500. —Ed. 


oth Columbian College and Washington, D.C. in 

Luther Rice’s day bore little resemblance to what 
they are today. Washington was more of a village than an 
international crossroads, with only 33,000 people in the 
district’s three cities: Georgetown, Alexandria and Wash- 
ington. The federal district was still carving its niche as the 
center of government and as a place where, George Wash- 
ington hoped, the young from across the country could 
come to complete their education in all branches of polite 
literature, in arts and sciences, and in learning ‘‘the prin- 
ciples of politics and government.”’ 

The Columbian campus, College Hill, was slightly 
more than 46 acres in size and sat in north central Wash- 
ington, between 14th and 15th Streets, bordered by 
Florida Avenue on the south and Columbia Road on the 
north. There were three buildings on campus when classes 
began, a main building and two houses for professors. 
The main building was built to accommodate 100 students 
and included 58 rooms, 60 fireplaces, a kitchen, dining 
area, chapel and an 11 ‘x17’ library. From the main 
building, one could gaze over all parts of the city and 
Georgetown. 

Colleges then were typically local in focus and drew stu- 
dents from the surrounding community. Columbian Col- 
lege’s student body was no different, consisting largely of 
Virginia gentlemen. A college’s function was to exercise 
the mind—which was best done by learning Latin, Greek 
and mathematics. Rote recitation was standard proce- 
dure, and laboratory instruction involved students watch- 
ing teacher. Since colleges were more interested in disci- 
plining the mind than in furnishing it, student creativity 
was developed outside of class rather than in it—in the 
literary clubs, secret societies, fraternities and debating 
clubs. 

When Columbian College opened its doors for its first 
full session in 1822, it consisted of a classical department, 
a theological department, a sophomore class, a freshman 


class and a preparatory school. If enrolled in the classical 
department, students were expected to already have a 
good knowledge of English, Latin, Greek, arithmetic, 
Caesar’s commentaries and Cicero’s orations. The theo- 
logical department’s requirements weren’t so specific. 
The general college course of study formed a foundation 
for more advanced study. In addition to Latin and Greek, 
students learned history and antiquities, reading, speak- 
ing, composition, geometry, natural religion and the his- 
tory of civil society. Upperclassmen wrestled with natural 
and political philosophy, ethics, theology and the analogy 
of religion to nature. 

Tuition and fees were steep—$10 for admission, $30 for 
the first session and $20 for the second. Unless granted 
special permission, all students were required to board, 
which cost $10 in advance for board, washing, fuel and 
candles, plus an extra $5 payable every third Wednesday. 
Food cost 25¢ per day, and a room and furniture were $8 
per year, with an additional $5 charged for bed and bed- 
ding. Library fees were $1 per term. 

Rules of conduct stipulated that every semester a stu- 
dent had to sign a declaration that he would faithfully ad- 
here to the college bylaws. Students were to attend morn- 
ing and evening prayers, public worship on the Lord’s 
day, and could not leave campus nor play a musical in- 
strument on Sunday. Suspension or expulsion awaited 
those who played with dice or cards, used profanity or 
threw stones within 100 yards of a building. Drinking, 
smoking, spitting, and keeping firearms, horses, dogs and 
servants were also prohibited. 

“Frankly, you can take the rules of conduct of any col- 
lege as a statement of the problems of that college,’’ Dean 
Kayser said. ‘‘Since drinking, gambling, rifles and tobac- 
co were specifically prohibited, they must have been prob- 
lems. This college, populated largely by Virginia gentle- 
men, was being caged by a number of proper ordinances 


to restrict the measure of their sins.” [L 
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GW to Hold Symposium to Honor Luther Rice 


T 1983, we celebrate the 200th anniversary of the birth 
of Luther Rice. To honor the Columbian College foun- 
der, GW will hold a symposium on March 25, titled ‘‘Vol- 
untary Associations in a Free Society,” which will exam- 
ine historical and contemporary aspects of pluralism in 
America. 

Featuring a number of notable scholars and speakers 
during the one-day event, the symposium will culminate 
in a 7:30 p.m. banquet with an address by George S. 
McGovern, former senator from South Dakota. Presently 
chairman of Americans for Common Sense, a public in- 
terest group organized to counter the pressures of single 
issue groups in American politics, McGovern will speak 
on ‘Religious Pluralism in the Politics of the Eighties.” 

Clarence C. Goen, professor of church history at Wes- 
ley Theological Seminary and immediate past president of 
the American Society of Church History, will present the 
11 a.m. keynote address on ‘‘Evangelizing to Beat the 
Devil: Voluntary Religion in Post-Revolutionary Amer- 
ica.” Professor Goen’s interest in American intellectual, 
social and religious history has led to his writing a number 
of books - 

The 2 p.m. session will feature paper presentations on 
historical issues and will include Glenn T. Miller, profes- 
sor of church history at Southeastern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, discussing religious liberty, and Dr. William 
Brackney, executive director of the American Baptist His- 
torical Society, speaking on private education. Comments 
on the papers will be delivered by University Protessor 


Marcus Cunliffe and by Dewey Wallace, GW professor of 


religion. 


The 4 p.m. session will feature papers on contemporary 
issues and will include a presentation by Dr. Stan L. 
Hastey on ‘‘Legal Issues in Matters of Church and State.”’ 
Dr. Hastey is director of Information Services of the 
Baptist Joint Committee on Public Affairs and is Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the Baptist Press. James H. 
Smylie, professor of American church history at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia, will speak on ‘‘The 
New Shape of Pluralism.’’ GW professors Leo Ribuffo of 
the history department and Robert Park of the National 
Law Center will respond to these presentations. 

The symposium is jointly sponsored by the Dilthey So- 
ciety of GW and by the Luther Rice Bicentennial Commit- 
tee of the District of Columbia Baptist Convention. Any- 
one interested in more details should contact the Office 
of the University Marshal, (202) 676-6325. 

In conjunction with the symposium, the Special Collec- 
tions room of the Gelman Library will have a Luther Rice 
exhibit, which will include correspondence, journals and 
other items from Rice and the early days of Columbian 
College. Also featured is the newly acquired Gilbert Stu- 
art painting of Burgess Allison (see page 2). 

In addition to events planned at GW, national and Dis- 
trict of Columbia Baptist organizations are planning ac- 
tivities to remember Luther Rice as a religious statesman. 
Included will be a June 18 dedication of the Luther Rice 
homesite in Northborough, Mass., which will serve as a 
memorial and a gathering place for Baptist groups. 

As GW historian Elmer Kayser has noted, recognition 
has been tardy in coming to Luther Rice, ‘‘... one of the 
greatest religious statesmen of his age.” [C 
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General Alumni Association 
Honors Outstanding Graduates 


Anthony Cardinale 


Ming Chen Hsu 


Five GW graduates, whose commitment to pro- 
fessional excellence has resulted in outstanding 
achievements in diverse fields, have been hon- 
ored with the General Alumni Association’s 
highest tribute—the Alumni Achievement 
Award. Receiving awards at the Feb. 21 Winter 
Convocation were Anthony Cardinale, MAE 
’58, EdD ’66; Vincent T. DeVita Jr., MD 61; 
Ming Chen Hsu, BA ’49; and John W. Vessey 
Jr., MSB ’66. Mary Stallings Coleman, JD 39, 
will be honored at National Law Center com- 
mencement ceremonies May 22. 

Dr. Anthony Cardinale has been referred to as 
a worldwide superintendent of schools. As direc- 
tor of Department of Defense Dependents Edu- 
cation in the office of the assistant secretary of 
defense from 1965 until 1982, Cardinale directed 
a complex system of more than 275 schools in 23 
nations, educating over 165,000 American chil- 
dren at the elementary and secondary levels. 
March 1982 brought a new challenge for Cardi- 
nale, and since that time he has served as director 
of Section Six Schools and other defense educa- 
tional programs for the office of the assistant 
secretary of defense (manpower, reserve affairs, 
and logistics). In this position, his responsibil- 
ities are to assure the provision of education for 
children who reside on federal property where 
the state or local educational agency is unable to 
provide a suitable free public education; to pro- 
vide advice and counsel to the assistant secretary 
of defense on all matters relating to the Section 
Six schooling program; and to provide for the 
operation, funding, construction and repair of 
all schools located on federal property. Cardi- 
nale holds the rank of colonel, U.S. Marine 
Corps Reserve. He is a graduate of numerous 
service-operated schools and is the author of 
several publications. Cardinale is active in nu- 
merous professional and civic organizations and 
currently serves as chairman of the board of di- 
rectors of the St. Coletta Schools for Retarded 
Children. 


John W. Vessey Jr. 


Cancer research has been paramount in the 
life of Dr. Vincent T. DeVita Jr., who since 1980 
has served as director of the National Cancer 
Program of the National Institute of Health’s 
National Cancer Institute. Following graduation 
from GW’s School of Medicine, DeVita did an 
internship at the University of Michigan Medical 
Center and a GW Medical Service residency in 
medicine at D.C. General Hospital. Since then, 
virtually all of his professional career has in- 
volved the National Cancer Institute—inter- 
rupted only once for a senior residency in medi- 
cine at the Yale-New Haven Medical Center. At 
NIH, he has served as clinical associate, Labora- 
tory of Chemical Pharmacology; senior investi- 
gator, Solid Tumor Service, Medicine Branch, 
and then as head of that service; chief, Medicine 
Branch, NCI; and director, Division of Cancer 
Treatment. In 1975 DeVita was appointed clini- 
cal director of NCI, remaining in that position 
until his appointment as director in 1980. He 
holds several specialty board certifications and is 
a member of numerous professional societies 
and editorial boards. His work has brought him 
several honors and awards, among which are the 
DHEW Superior Service Award in 1975 and the 
Griffuel Prize, Association for the Development 
of Research on Cancer, in Paris, 1980. 

Ming Chen Hsu is New Jersey’s first ‘tambas- 
sador of international trade” since her appoint- 
ment in April 1982 by Governor Thomas Kean 
to the new state post of director of the Division 
of International Trade, Department of Com- 
merce and Economic Development. As director, 
her responsibility is to entice foreign trade inves- 
tors to New Jersey. She is well equipped for this 
challenge, coming to the post following a 23-year 
career with RCA and its subsidiaries and divi- 
sions. Following her summa cum laude gradua- 
tion from GW in international relations, she 
spent five years with NBC in program sales pro- 
motion and research and corporate planning. 
She then moved to the parent company and held 


Alumni in the News 


The U.S. Army Mobility Equipment Research 
and Development Command, Ft. Belvoir, re- 
cently honored two GW alumni. J. Louis Ber- 
ger, MSE °73, an electronics engineer, received 
a Certificate of Appreciation for a patent appli- 
cation titled ‘Apparatus for Discriminating Be- 
tween Strain and Magnetic Stimuli in Magnetic 
Cored Type Transducer Line Sensors.” Robert 
M. McKechnie, MSE ’63, a development project 
officer in the Electrical Power Laboratory, 
earned a Merit Pay Significant Accomplishment 
Award for his planning and execution of the 
PATRIOT Support Program. 


President Reagan has nominated Air Force 
Colonel Larry D. Church, MA ’63, for promo- 
tion to the rank of brigadier general. Since 1980, 
Church has been deputy chief of staff for intel- 
ligence, Headquarters Pacific Air Forces, sta- 
tioned at Hickam AFB, Hawaii. 


David T. Crow, MA °82, has joined the National 
Council of Farmer Cooperatives as vice presi- 
dent for legislative affairs. Crow has had an ac- 
tive career on Capitol Hill and most recently 
was a member of Secretary of Agriculture John 
Block’s staff. 


Certified Safety Professional Thomas G. Daly, 
MAG °78, is the new director of life safety for 
Hilton Hotels Corporation. Daly will oversee 
Hilton’s corporate safety and accident preven- 
tion programs, and will be in charge of life safety 
programs in all hotels owned or managed by the 
Hilton chain. Previously, he served as a safety 
specialist for NASA and GSA, both in Washing- 
ton. 


Edward M. Dew, MA ’59, professor of politics 
at Fairfield University in Connecticut, and a spe- 
cialist in Latin American Studies, has been 
awarded a Fulbright fellowship to lecture and 
conduct research at the University of Los Andes 
in Venezuela. Dew has taught at Fairfield since 
1967. 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. recently promoted 
Robert M. Etienne, MSA ’76, to the position of 
director of Human Resources Asia-Pacific. Now 
in Pittsburgh, Etienne has held various labor 
relations and human resources positions for 
Westinghouse in Baltimore and Staunton, Va. 


Four GW alumni have accepted new positions at 
health care facilities. Thomas P. Ferry, MBA 
*72, DBA ’78, has been appointed administrator 
of the Alfred L. Du Pont Institute, a world re- 
nowned pediatric hospital in Wilmington, Del. 
Ferry has been acting administrator since April 
1982. Sherahe Brown Fitzpatrick, BS °73, has 
become assistant professor and director, Adoles- 
cent Medicine, Medical College, University of 


a variety of assignments, such as market research 
analyst, International Division; international 
marketing specialist; corporate manager of in- 
ternational marketing planning; director, Inter- 
national Trade Relations; and finally, RCA cor- 
porate staff vice president, International Trade 
Relations, the post she held for the two years im- 
mediately prior to her New Jersey appointment. 
A native of Peking who speaks fluent Mandarin, 
she was especially suited for her role in negoti- 
ating with the Chinese government at the time 
her native country opened trade relations with 
the United States. Hsu was named by President 
Gerald Ford to head the observance of Interna- 
tional Women’s Year. She is active in many pro- 
fessional and civic organizations, and has been 
honored with numerous awards for service and 
accomplishment. 

On June 12, 1982, President Reagan ap- 
pointed General John W. Vessey Jr. as the na- 
tion’s tenth chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, thereby culminating a distinguished career 
that began in Minnesota when Vessey was 16 
years old. At that time, he signed on with the 
Minnesota National Guard, and 21 months later 


California, San Diego. During 1981-82, Fitz- 
patrick conducted research in pediatric pulmo- 
nary medicine at Johns Hopkins. Elizabeth M. 
Boehner, BA °71, MHC ’°75, an experienced 
health care administrator, has become super- 
visor of recreational therapy at the Hebrew Re- 
habilitation Center for the Aged in Roslindale, 
Mass. Finally, Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, 
has announced the appointment of James B. 
McCaslin, MBA °72, as vice president and chief 
operating officer. Previously McCaslin was sen- 
ior vice president of Maryland General Hospital 
in Baltimore. 


Randall Fort, BA °78, who spent 1980-81 in 
Japan as a Luce Scholar, serving as assistant to a 
member of the Japanese Parliament, is back in 
Washington. Fort’s new position is assistant di- 
rector of the President’s Foreign Intelligence 
Advisory Board. 


Elaine Freeman, MA ’68, is the new director of 
the Office of Public Affairs at the Johns 
Hopkins Medical Institute. As deputy director, 
Freeman was responsible for the award-winning 
information program that carried news of 
Hopkins’ research around the world. A widely 
published journalist, Freeman recently earned 
the Newsweek Grand Award for news and infor- 
mation writing, presented in conjunction with 
the Council for the Advancement and Support 
of Education. 


Ronnee Fried, BA '69, is now a full partner and 
executive vice president of Brown Koff and 
Fried, a Manhattan marketing research firm. 
Fried had been a vice president of the firm, for- 
merly named Q&Q Research. 


Rocco J. Gabriele, MA °81, who studied crim- 
inal justice at GW and formerly headed Mary- 
land’s State Crime Laboratory, is Maryland’s 
new state fire marshal. Gabriele also is the 
former head of the state Arson Squad and is 
regarded as an expert in fire investigation. In 
1982, Governor Harry R. Hughes appointed 
Gabriele chairman of the Governor’s Anti- 
Arson Advisory Council. 


The board of Columbia First Federal Savings 
and Loan Association in Washington recently 
elected Dewitt T. Hartwell, Att. ’46, president 
and chief executive officer. Hartwell had been 
president and CEO of First Federal Savings & 
Loan prior to its merger with Columbia Federal 
in 1981. He is a past president of the Metropoli- 
tan Washington Savings and Loan League anda 
former director of the American Savings and 
Loan Institute (now the Institute of Financial 
Education). 


Retired Navy Admiral Thomas B. Hayward, 


went on active duty. He rose to first sergeant 
before receiving a battlefield commission as sec- 
ond lieutenant at Anzio Beachhead in May 1944. 
Much of Vessey’s military service has been with 
combat divisions, including among others the 
34th Infantry in World War II, 3rd Armored in 
Germany, 25th Infantry in Vietnam, and com- 
mand of the 8th Infantry (Mechanized) at Fort 
Carson, Colo. He was promoted to his present 
grade in 1976 and assigned to Korea as com- 
mander-in-chief, U.N. Command; he was later 
named the first commander-in-chief of the Re- 
public of Korea—United States Combined 
Forces Command. In July 1979 he returned to 
Washington to become the vice chief of staff, 
U.S. Army. Vessey is the first Army General to 
be chairman of the joint Chiefs of Staff who is 
not a West Point graduate. He has received nu- 
merous military decorations and awards, includ- 
ing the Distinguished Service Cross and the Pur- 
ple Heart, and is a graduate of many schools and 
programs. In addition to his military duties, he 
serves on the Board of Governors of the Ameri- 
can RedCross and is Co-chairman, Awards Com- 
mittee, American Academy of Achievement. 
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Church Fried 
MSB ’67, has been elected to the board of direc- 
tors of Litton Industries. Hayward, a 1981 GW 
Alumni Achievement Award recipient, was a 
member of the joint chiefs of staff and held the 
highest uniformed post in the Navy until his re- 
tirement in 1982. 


David A. Loiry, MA °59, has become president- 
elect of the Florida Psychological Association. 
Loiry, a clinical psychologist, and his wife have 
authored and published a book entitled A Time 
to Live which involves techniques for effective 
living. 


President Reagan has appointed the Hon. Law- 


Gabriele 


Loiry Margolis 
rence S. Margolis, LLB °61, to a federal 
judgeship on the new U.S. Claims Court in 
Washington, which has 16 judges with nation- 
wide jurisdiction. A U.S. Magistrate for the 
District of Columbia for the past 12 years, 
Margolis in his new post presides over claims 
against the U.S. government. Prior to becoming 
a U.S. Magistrate in 1971, Margolis served as an 
assistant U.S. attorney, a trial attorney for the 
Justice Department and an assistant corporation 
counsel for the District of Columbia. Currently 
president-elect of the GW National Law Alumni 
Association, he is also a former member of the 
Board of Governors of the GW General Alumni 
Association. 


Mellander Naughton 
Volvo of America Corp. has announced the ap- 
pointment of John J. Marino, MEA °70, to the 
position of assistant general manager of their 
newly created bus division. Marino will assist in 
all phases of start-up activities including engi- 
neering, manufacturing, sales and marketing. 


Gustavo A. Mellander, BA ’59, MA °60, PhD 
*66, is now a member of the New Jersey Board of 
Education. His appointment by Gov. Thomas 
Kean was recently approved unanimously by the 
state senate. Mellander, who is president of Pas- 
saic County Community College, earlier served 
as professor of Latin American history and dean 
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Spring 1983 Alumni College is just around the 
corner—specifically, June 3-5. Sponsored by 
the Alumni Relations Office in cooperation 
with the Center for Washington Area-Studies, 
the topic is ‘‘Washington at a Crossroads: 
Assessing the Past and Future of the Capital 
City and the Region.’’ Each day’s lectures and 
tours will have a different focus: June 3, The 
Potomac Region; June 4, Contemporary 
Washington; and June 5, Washington Neigh- 
borhoods. Our calendar in the next issue of 
GWTimes will have further details. Meantime, 
if you have any questions about Alumni Col- 
lege or any of the following spring activities, 
please contact us at Alumni House, The 
George Washington University, 714 21st St., 
NW, Washington, D.C. 20052, (202) 676-6435. 


Nancy Broyhill Dudley, BA *65 
President 
General Alumni Association 


Sandra H. Lear, BA '76 
Director 
Alumni Relations Office 


, 
On-Campus Events 


April 6, May 4—First Wednesday Lectures 
The free lecture series continues into spring 
with characteristic topic diversification. On 
April 6, Professor of German James C. King 
will speak on “Germanic Mythology: Alive, 
Well, and Residing in Your Language, Prac- 
tices, and Unconscious,” in the Cloyd Heck 
Marvin Center third floor ballroom, 800 21st 
St., N.W. And in the same location on May 4, 
the topic will be “To speak of Many Things... 
Popes as Patrons and Collectors,” a slide 


presentation on the New York Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s current exhibit of Vatican 
art, presented by Diane Apostolos-Cappadona, 
lecturer in religion. To ensure seating, call 
Alumni Relations, 676-6435, at least one day 
before each lecture. Dinner is available both 
dates, starting at 6:30 p.m., at the GW Univer- 
sity Club (for members and non-members of 
the club); reservations are necessary; call 
676-6610. 


April 22-23—Alumni Reunion Weekend 1983 
All GW alumni are invited to attend this re- 
union weekend. Many individual constituent 
alumni groups are scheduling special functions, 
so expect to hear of these by mail. The general 
schedule of events includes—Friday, April 22: 
reception and luncheon for the members of the 
class of 1933 and all previous classes; Satur- 
day, April 23: a barbecue, constituent alumni 
organization functions, the Alumni Service 
Awards Dinner-Dance honoring the 25 year 
graduates, the class of 1958; April 23 is also 
“Fun Day.” A new feature for this reunion 
weekend, Fun Day is sponsored by the School 
of Government and Business Administration 
and will feature such entertainment as live 
bands, magicians, clowns, dance groups, jug- 
glers, drill teams, competitions for cash 
prizes—and even a baby elephant. SGBA is in- 
viting the entire university community and our 
Foggy Bottom neighbors for this spring festival 
of fun; it promises to be a reunion weekend to 
remember. 
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April 9—The Lancaster Experience 

Another of the popular heritage excursions, 
this spring’s visit to the Amish and Dutch 
areas of Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, will 
include such highlights as stops at the Julius 
Sturgis Pretzel House, Wilbur Candy Factory, 
shoe and fabric outlets in the town of Lititz; 
lunch at Rome Mill, an authentic operating 
grist mill; a guided tour of the Amish Home- 
stead; and a visit to a farmer’s market. Tour 
bus departs from the corner of 22nd and H 
Sts., NW, next to Madison Hall, at 7:15 a.m. 
and returns after 6 p.m. Complimentary park- 
ing is available (bring your parking ticket to be 
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stamped) at the university garage, entrance on 
the corner of 22nd and Eye Sts., NW. The 
$38.50 per person fee includes transportation, 
admissions, local guide and luncheon. The 
closing date for reservations is April 6. 


August 19-September 1—Alumni Tour of 
Alaska 

It’s not too early to begin planning for August 
in Alaska. Think of leaving August heat and 
humidity behind and spending fourteen re- 
freshing days exploring the cool beauty of 
Alaska. Highlights of the itinerary include a 
sightseeing tour of Denali National Park (Mt. 
McKinley), the Gold Rush Trail to Skagway, 
and a three-and-a-half-day cruise through 
Glacier Bay and the Inside Passage. Dr. 
Marianne Phelps, assistant provost of the 
university and assistant professorial lecturer in 
education, will accompany the group. Cost is 
$2,769 per person, which includes air fare, 
hotel (double occupancy), guided sightseeing, 
Glacier Bay cruise and taxes and tips. 


March and April—Regional Alumni Meetings 
Alumni meetings in several parts of the coun- 
try will take place this spring. Specific infor- 
mation about each of the following will be 
mailed to alumni in the relevant geographic 
region prior to the event. March 17 and 20: 
New York City—a slide-illustrated lecture on 
the current exhibit of Vatican art at the 
Metropolitan Museum. April: Meetings on the 
theme of Alumni in Admissions, focuing on 
the valuable service GW alumni can provide in 
regard to prospective GW undergraduates— 
April 4, Salt Lake City; April 6, Phoenix; 
April 7, Denver; April 10, Albuquerque; April 
12, Seattle; April 13, San Diego; April 15, San 
Francisco; April 18, Los Angeles. Join us and 
learn how your particular talents can aid your 
alma mater. 
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Reid- Wallace Rozansky 

of academic affairs at York College in Penn- 
sylvania. 


Deborah K. Modrak, BA ’70, assistant professor 
of philosophy at the University of Rochester, 
N.Y., is the recipient of a Mellon Faculty Fel- 
lowship awarded to foster humanities research 
by promising young scholars. Modrak, a special- 
ist in ancient philosophy and the philosophy of 
the mind, will complete a monograph dealing 
with Aristotle’s theory of perception and 
epistemology. 


Hugh V. Naughton, MBA ’66, is the new mana- 
ger of office information systems for The Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. A former career army 
officer specializing in EDP management and 
analysis, Naughton will direct the design and 
implementation of office information systems 
throughout Firestone. 


Ft. McClellan, Alabama, has had a new com- 
manding general since September—Maj. Gen. 
Alan A. Nord, MIA ’69. Formerly command- 
er of White Sands Missile Range, New Mex., 
Nord’s degrees in chemistry and his experience in 
the military police will be valuable in his com- 
mand at Fort McClellan, home of the Army’s 
chemical corps and military police training 
school. 


Two GW alumni have been named to legislative 
affairs posts. PPG Industries has appointed 
Philip N. Pulizzi Jr., MA ’75, manager of state 
government affairs for Pennsylvania. Located in 
Harrisburg, Pulizzi will develop the company’s 
positions on major business issues and present 
them before legislative and regulatory bodies. 
Pulizzi was formerly a representative in PPG’s 
federal government relations office in Washing- 
ton. And John C. Runyan, BA ’78, has joined 
Printing Industries of America’s Government 
Affairs Department as assistant director of legis- 
lative affairs. Previously with Associated Build- 
ers and Contractors, Runyan served as chairman 
of the National Construction Industry Council’s 
Task Force on Labor Violence and was active in 
industry efforts to amend the Walsh-Healy Act 
to allow federal contractors the option of com- 
pressed workweeks. 


New assistant director in the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities’ Division of Education 
is Carolynn Reid-Wallace, PhD ’81. Reid-Wal- 
lace’s new responsibilities include heading the 
elementary and secondary programs area. Reid- 
Wallace, who has been a part-time faculty mem- 
ber in GW’s English Department, previously has 
held senior administrative posts at educational 
institutions and with national and local asso- 
ciations. 


Gerald I. Rozansky, BA °54, has been appointed 
medical director of the new alcohol and drug 
treatment program at Centinela Hospital Medi- 
cal Center in Inglewood, Calif. The new pro- 
gram, called ‘‘Lifestarts,’’ combines traditional- 
ly successful approaches with modern concepts 
for treating the whole person and his or her 
world. Dr. Rozansky is also assistant clinical 
professor of psychiatry, UCLA School of Medi- 
cine and instructor, Southern California Psy- 
choanalytic Institute. 


Mary Sandy, MSA ’77, has been named to the 
Virginia Association of Museums Council. She 
Continued on the next page 
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Alumni in the News Continued 


Steeves Tyndall 
will serve as the Council’s director for the state’s 
44 nature museums, science museums and plane- 
tariums, while continuing as deputy director of 
the NASA Langley Visitor Center. Sandy is ac- 
tively involved in promoting public awareness of 


museum opportunities and in expanding tourism. 


Three GW alumni recently undertook positions 
at higher education institutions. Edward Shafer, 
DBA ’80, associate professor of management at 
Hood College, Frederick, Md., has been named 
chairperson of the college’s Department of Eco- 
nomics and Management. Francine Klucsarits, 
MAE '72, former assistant dean of students at 
Muhlenberg College and Shepherd College, re- 
cently became coordinator of student service 
programs at Mercer County Community Col- 
lege, Trenton, N.J. And Robert Laycock, BBA 
65, MBA ’68, has advanced to the rank of full 
professor at Montgomery College in Rockville. 
Laycock, chairman of Montgomery’s Depart- 
ment of Business Administration and Econom- 
ics, also was appointed to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Montgomery/Prince George’s 
chapter of the Maryland Association of CPAs. 


Twotransportation specialists recently assumed 
new positions. With a broad background in avia- 
tion and travel, Glen Strahs, MA ’82, has taken 
over as manager of analysis and policy develop- 
ment for the Maryland State Aviation Adminis- 
tration. Since coming to the Washington area, 
Strahs has worked with the U.S. Department of 
Transportation and the Federal Aviation Ad- 
ministration. Gene R. Tyndall, MBA ’66, has 
been named a principal in Ernst & Whinney, in- 
ternational accounting and management con- 
sulting firm. Based in Washington, Tyndall di- 
rects transportation consulting for the firm. 
Before joining Ernst & Whinney in 1978, Tyn- 
dall was with the U.S. Department of Transpor- 
tation. 


Wisler 


Urban 


Former assistant director of GW’s Continuing 
Engineering Education Program William D. 
Steeves Jr., BA ’°75, MA °76, has moved into a 
challenging new role. Steeves is now with the 
Academy for Educational Development as 
Washington advisor to the government of Tuni- 
sia’s Scientific Mission and University Bureau. 
His GW connections have, however, not been 
completely severed; Steeves continues work on 
his doctorate here, and serves as treasurer of 
the General Alumni Association’s Governing 
Board. He was also organizer and first president 
of the SPIA alumni group. 


John M. Urban, MPA '82, is the newly ap- 
pointed system manager of the Watertown, 
Mass., cable system for Continental Cablevision, 
the nation’s 11th largest cable system operator. 
While at GW, Urban participated in the tele- 
communications project at the International 
City Management Association in Washington, 
investigating cable’s potential for the public 
sector. 


Willard E. Wisler, MBA ’63, administrator of 
Winter Park Memorial Hospital, Winter Park, 
Fla., was recently installed as 1982-83 chairman 
of the Florida Hospital Association. Wisler, a 
Fellow in the American College of Hospital Ad- 
ministrators, is also chairman of Florida Hos- 
pital Research and Education Foundation for 
1982-83. 


And what about you? We’d like to highlight 
news of your career and other accomplishments. 
Much of our material for this section comes di- 
rectly from alumni who write us—why not be 
one of them? Send us a note, and if possible a 
black and white photo, which we'll return upon 
request; then look for yourself in an upcoming 
issue. While we can’t always use all the material 
we receive because of restrictions on space, we 
do give every submission careful consideration. 
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Alumni Artists 
Sherry Zvares Kasten, BAE ’59, is the creator of 
“Sanctuaries,” a series of paintings of the inter- 
iors of churches, missions and synagogues cur- 
rently on exhibition at the Baumgartner Galler- 
ies in Washington through April 9. Kasten’s 
hope is, in her words, ‘‘that the viewer will feel 
the serenity, the spiritual pull of these rooms and 
want to enter them and stay awhile.’’ Kasten’s 
paintings have been shown and appreciated at 
numerous galleries, art centers and colleges in 
the Washington area and elsewhere. 


“From the New World,” an exhibition of 53 
etchings and lithographs of mammals, birds and 
other natural history themes by Washington ar- 
tist Caroline Thorington, MFA °75, was pre- 
sented at the National Museum of Natural His- 
tory last fall. Thorington, an adjunct professor 
at Montgomery College, Md., has traveled ex- 
tensively, observing animals in the Venezuelan 
wild and the Panamanian rain forests. She has 
received many national honors, most recently 
the R. J. Reynolds Purchase Award. 


“Touro Sanctuary Diptych,’’ Sherry Zvares 
Kasten’s acrylic on paper, typifies the 
serenity achieved in her ‘‘Sanctuaries”’ 


series currently showing at Washington’s 
Baumgartner Galleries, 2016 R St., NW. 


In Memoriam 


Gerald R. Almy, MBA ’63, Oct. 22, 
Woodstock, Va. 


Phil R. Atterberry, BA ’43, April 21, Bethesda 
George Barber, MA °37, Washington 


Robert P. Beach, BA ’37, July 3, Camarillo, 
Calif. 


Wendell B. Cook Jr., MA ’64, Sept. 23, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Thomas B. Crigler, BA ’51, March 29, Canoga 
Park, Calif. 

Francis M. Crowley, PhD ’30, Oct. 13, 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y. 


Charles J. H. Daubanton, AA ’44, May 5, 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 


Samuel G. Davis, AB ’60, April 24, Virginia 
Beach, Va. 


Elise S. Dimmette, BA ’54, June 21, Arlington 


James W. England, BSP ’53, MAE ’63, Aug. 
30, Springfield, Va. 


Lee S. Gerow, BA ’53, May 19, Washington 


Robert W. Gilham, BSP ’43, May 24, 
Evansville, Ind. 

Harry Ginsburg, BS ’52, June 1, Silver 
Spring 

Diane Gotshalk, BA ’79, April 17, Seattle, 
Wash. 

Selwyn Gross, MEA ’67, Bayonne, N.J. 

L. Mead Hammond, BCE ’25, Jan 8, 1982, 
Tucson, Ariz. 

Reed Harris, Att. ’47, Oct. 15, Washington 
Leonard L. Harvey, AB ’35, April 22, Yuba 
City, Calif. 


J. Allen Hawkins, MAE ’39, Aug. 31, 
Winchester, W. Va. 


Martha B. Healey, BA °34, May 8, 
Hagerstown, Md. 


Lyle E. Henderson, MAE ’51, Aug. 10, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


James R. Henslick, MSB ’65, Aug. 7, 
Washington 


Fred Hillig, BSE ’22, Sept. 24, Washington 


Marilyn L. Holland, BA ’74, March 24, 
Cranston, R.I. 


Earl B. Johnson, MIA ’66, March 29, DeSoto, 
Mo. 


Harold M. Kiesel, BA ’37, Nov. 28, Silver 
Spring 
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Anthony Kupka, MAE ’50, April 21, 
Falmouth, Mass. 


Chester A. Lewis, MEA ’57, April 7, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Mary Lynch, BA ’34, Hyattsville, Md. 
Charles E. Mather II, AA ’45, Oct. 26, 
Philadelphia 

Francis W. Minor, BS ’36, MA ’41, Sept. 19, 
Fairfax 

Richard E. Murphy, MA ’52, Oct. 21, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 

Mary A. Nau, BAE ’64, MAE ’67, July 8, 
Charlottesville, Va. 

Carl P. Savage Jr., MA ’50, March 28, 
Montezuma, Ga. 

William F. Schless, MS ’65, Nov. 7, 

Carlisle, Pa. 

Kirk B. Sheirich, MSA ’76, July 20, 
Wyomissing, Pa. 

J. Bruce Shipley, BSP ’36, MAE ’45, April 9, 
Hagerstown, Md. 

Robert W. Swanson, BME ’47, April 21, 1981, 
Troy, Mich. 

Dominic S. Toffolo, BEE ’40, Dec. 4, 
Washington 


Jean W. Tolbert, MA ’76, Nov. 28, 


Washington 

Mabel O. Traiser, BA ’52, Aug. 2, 
Appleton, Wis. 

Kirby B. Vick, MA 64, Oct. 9, 
Richmond, Va. 


Frank H. Whitehouse, BA ’31, MA °36, Dec. 
22, Clearwater, Fla. 


Lester J. Zucker, BA ’60, Sept. 24, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Faculty/Staff Deaths 


Elbridge Colby, former professor of 
journalism and chairman of the Department 
of Journalism from 1948 to 1957, Dec. 27, 
Washington 


Carl H. Pfuntner, BA ’48, MA ’53, associate 
professor emeritus of philosophy, Feb. 1, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Harold G. Sutton, former professor of 
economics and finance, former registrar, and 
director emeritus of admissions, who retired in 
1966 following 45 years of service to the 
university, Jan. 11, West Hartford, Conn. 


Alumni Authors 


Jean L. Preer, JD '74, PhD ’80, Lawyers v. Edu- 
cators: Black Colleges and Desegregation in 
Public Higher Education, Greenwood Press, 
Westport, Conn., 1982. Preer traces the com- 
plexities encountered in efforts to achieve legal 
equality and educational opportunity for blacks. 
Beginning with the Morrill Act of 1890, she ex- 
amines important milestones in the process, in- 
cluding the litigation campaign of the NAACP 
for educational equality, the impact on higher 
education of Brown v. Board of Education and 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 and finally, the di- 
verging concerns of NAACP Legal Defense 
Fund lawyers and black college presidents in the 
Adams suit over the legality of racially iden- 
tifiable public colleges. Preer further explores 
how the perceptions of lawyers and educators 
have evolved in the struggle for educational 
equality. 


R. J. Turner, MBA '74, The Mortgage Maze: 
The Complete Guide to the Risks and Rewards 
of ‘Creative’ Real Estate Financing, Alexan- 
dria House, Rosslyn, Va., 1982. Turner exam- 
ines 28 different types of financing schemes, in- 
cluding shared equity mortgages, alternative 


mortgage instruments (AMIs) and reverse annui- 
ty mortgages (RAMs). Purchase information: 
P.O. Box 1967, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Douglas K. Wood, BA 60, Men Against Time: 
Nicolas Berdyaev, T. S. Eliot, Aldous Huxley, 
and C. G. Jung, University Press of Kansas, 
Lawrence, 1982. The book traces the early devel- 
opment of the 20th century revolt against time 
by focusing on four of its most outstanding pro- 
tagonists. Scholars have praised Wood’s work as 
an important and courageous pioneering effort. 


FARES AAT PRES 
1983 Alumni Directory 


A new Alumni Directory will be printed in late 1983, 
in order to help alumni keep in touch with one 
another. The directory, to be published in a hard- 
cover volume only, will cost $35 and will contain 
alphabetic, class and geographic listings of all GW 
alumni. Questionnaires will be sent this spring in 
order to gather information for the directory. An 
order coupon will be provided with the question- 
naire. Be sure to reserve your copy early to be 
certain that you will have this valuable reference. 
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The Arts 
MARCH 


Throughout the 
school year, the GW 
Program Board 
shows films and 
sponsors political 
affairs, concerts and 
other performing 
arts events. Open 

to the public. 
Schedule: 676-7312 


Through Mar. 31 
Fourth Annual 
“Kalevala Exhibit” 
on Finnish 
literature, arts 

and crafts. Gelman 
Library—lobby and 
third, fourth and 
fifth floors. Free 


23 
Lecture/ 
performance by 
Maida Withers 
on the ‘‘New 
Narrative: Dance 
Choreography in the 
*80s’’; Dorothy 
arvin 
Theater, 8 pm, free; 
information, 
676-6435 


24-26 

“Families are 
Forever,” 
performance by 
Maida Withers and 
the Dance 
Construction 
Company of work 
premiered in New 
York City in 1982. 
Also to be 
performed: the 
premiere of a new 
work choreographed 
by Maida Withers 
based on the 
1912-1976 Olympic 
Games and using 
actual Olympic film 
footage as a 
backdrop for part 
of the performance. 
Marvin Theater, 

8 pm; general 
admission, $6; 
students, senior 
citizens, $4.50 


27 

GW Jazz Band in 
concert. Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245. 


28 

Faculty Concert: 
Neil Tilkens, piano. 
Marvin Theater, 
8:30 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245 


APRIL 


5-10 

GW Theater 
presents Thornton 
Wilder’s The 
Matchmaker, the 
stylish farce upon 


which Hello Dolly is 
based. Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, $5 
general admission, 
$2.50 students and 
senior citizens; 
information: 
676-6178 


10 

Music Department 
Master’s Voice 
Recital, Joann 
Young, mezzo- 
soprano, Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245 


11 

Faculty Concert: 
Eileen Guenther, 
organ; Roy 
Guenther, 
trombone; George 
Recker, trumpet. 
St. Paul’s Church, 
25th & K Sts., NW, 
8:30 pm, free; 
information: 
676-6245 


15-16 

GW Opera Theater, 
Francis Cohen, 
Director, 
Donzinetti’s ‘‘Elixir 
of Love.” Marvin 
Theater, 8 pm, 
information: 
676-6245 


17 

Music Department 
Master’s Recital, 
Donald Perper, 
organ. Augustana 
Lutheran Church, 
New Hampshire and 
V St., NW, 3 pm, 
free; information: 
676-6245 


27 

Music Department 
Master’s Voice 
Recital, Debby 
Wenner-Wittrup, 
mezzo-soprano, 
Marvin Theater, 
8:30 pm, free, 
information: 
676-6245 


Workshops, 
Seminars 


Student and Alumni 
Career Services, 
located in the 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd St., 

Suite T509, offers 
frequent workshops 
in resume 
preparation, 
interviewing skills 
and other job- 
hunting techniques. 
Call 676-6495 for 
exact dates and 
times 


The GW Counseling 
Center offers 
“Personal 
Development 


Series,” a variety 
of courses to help 
people find out 
more about 
themselves and learn 
skills for academic 
and personal 
success. Open to 
alumni on a space- 
available basis. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-6550 


The Center for 
Continuing 
Education in 
Washington 
(CCEW) offers a 
variety of career 
certificate 
programs, 
workshops, test- 
review courses and 
counseling services. 
Information and 
catalog: 676-7036 


In addition to its 
regular offerings, 
the GW Reading 
Center offers 
diagnostic services, 
tutoring and 
programs in areas 
such as adult 
reading improve- 
ment and high 
school study skills; 
plus special classes 
for gifted children 
of alumni and for 
“horrendous” 
spellers. 
Information: 
676-6286 


GW Toastmasters 
Club offers a self- 
help program to aid 
participants in 
improving listening 
and speaking skills 
and overcoming 
nervousness in 
public speaking. 
Meetings are the 
first and third 
Wednesdays of each 
month. 
Information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


MARCH 


16 

GW Toastmaster’s 
Club meeting, 
Cloyd Heck Marvin 
Center fifth floor 
lounge, 12:15-1:15 
pm; open to the 
public, free; 
information: Steven 
Schiff, 296-8773 


24 
Telecommunications 
Forum: ‘‘The Re- 
Structuring of 
AT&T,” by John 
D. Zeglis, 
coordinator 

of the AT&T 
Reorganization 
Plan, and partner, 
Sidley & Austin. 
The GWU Room, 
Academic Center, 
801 22nd St., Suite 
A118, 4 pm, free; 
information 
676-7062 


‘‘Canadian- 
American 
Relations,” speech 
by Jacques S. Roy, 
economic minister, 
Embassy of 
Canada, sponsored 
by SPIA Alumni 
Association. Marvin 
Center rooms 
402-404, 8 pm; 
open to the public, 
free; reservations 
required: 676-6435 


30 . 
Lecture, “‘American 
Private Enterprise 


and the 
International 
Community,” by 
Mauricio Herman, 
chief of Social 
Development 
Division, Banco 
Interamericana de 
Desarrollo. Marvin 
Center ballroom, 
8 pm, free; 
information: 
676-8169 


APRIL 


6 

GW Toastmasters 
Club meeting, 
Marvin Center room 
413, 12:15-1:15 pm; 
open to the public, 
free; information: 
Steven Schiff, 
296-8773 


7 
Telecommunications 
Forum: ‘“‘The 
Computer II 
Decision: 
Deregulation of 
‘Enhanced’ 
Communications 
Services,” by Larry 


Povich, chief, 
program evaluation 
staff, Common 
Carrier Bureau, 
FCC. The GWU 
Room, Academic 
Center, 801 22nd 
St., Suite A118, 
4 pm, free; 
information 
676-7062 


20 

Lecture, 

“The Public 
Responsibility of 
Private Enterprise: 
Making the System 
Work for 
Everyone,” 

by Hon. Patricia 
Roberts Harris, 
former Secretary of 
HHS and HUD, 
Marvin Center 
ballroom, 

8 pm, free; 
information: 
676-8169 


GW Toastmasters 
Club meeting, 
Marvin Center room 
406, 12:15-1:15 pm; 
open to the public, 
free; information: 
Steven Schiff, 
296-8773 


21 
Telecommunications 
Forum: ‘‘Cellular 
Radio: A 
Revolution in 
Mobile 
Communications,” 
by Christopher P. 
Witze, director of 
engineering, 
Advanced Mobile 
Phone Services, 
AT&T. GWU 
Room, Academic 
Center, 801 22nd 
St., Suite A118, 

4 pm, free; 
information: 
676-7062 


Legally 
Speaking 
Information: 


Law Alumni Office, 
676-6420 


MARCH 


16 

GW Law 
Association dinner, 
Hotel Utah, Salt 
Lake City; Speaker: 
Dean Jerome A. 
Barron 


22 

GW Law alumni/ 
School of 
Government & 
Business 
Administration 
alumni, jointly 
sponsored 
reception/luncheon, 
Marvin Center 
ballroom; Speaker: 
Hon. Thorne G. 
Auchter, asst. 
secretary of labor 
for occupational 
safety & health 
administration 


APRIL 


22 

Reunion Weekend: 
meeting, 50th 
anniversary class of 
1933 (all previous 
classes invited), 
10-11:30 am, Jacob 
Burns Law Library; 
reception with 50- 
year grads of other 
schools and 
colleges, noon, 
GWU Club; Law 
alumni luncheon, 
12:45 pm, GWU 
Club 


GW Law 
Association 
luncheon, New 
York State Bar 
Annual Meeting 
New York Hilton 
Hotel, New 

York City 


Medically 


Speaking 


GW Medical Center 
faculty frequently 
discuss various 
topics on 

“Health File,” 

a special segment of 
Washington’s 
Channel 9 WDVM- 
TV news, Monday, 
Wednesday and 
Friday, noon and 
5:30 pm. 
Information: 
676-3415 


GW Office of 
Continuing Medical 
Education offers 
seminars to medical 
alumni and others. 
Information: 
676-4285 


Women (W) 
676-6751 


MARCH 
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Baseball (M) 
Georgetown, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) 
American, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


23 
Baseball (M) at 
Towson State, 3 pm 


Tennis (W) at 
Georgetown, 2 pm 


25 

Tennis (W) 
Radford, Hains 
Point, 2 pm 


Tennis (M) at 
Washington & Lee, 
3 pm 


26 

Baseball (M) 
Baltimore, West 
Ellipse, | pm 


Tennis (M) at James 
Madison, | pm 


Crew (W) St. 
John’s, lona, noon 


27 

Baseball (M) 
Towson State, West 
Ellipse, | pm 


28 

Tennis (M) Virginia 
Commonwealth, 
Hains Point, 3 pm 


29 

Tennis (W) at 
George Mason, 
3 pm 


Baseball (M) at 
Catholic, 3 pm 


30 

Baseball (M) 
Niagara, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) at Naval 
Academy, 3 pm 
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Golf (M) at 
Georgetown, 
Capital Collegiate 
Conference 
Tournament, | pm 


31 
Baseball (M) at 
Maryland, 3 pm 


Golf (M) at Naval 
Academy 
Tournament (time 
TBA) 


APRIL 


1 
Tennis (M) at 
Richmond, 3 pm 


Golf (M) at Naval 
Academy 
Tournament (time 
TBA) 


2 

Baseball (M) West 
Virginia, West 
Ellipse, 1 pm 


Crew (M) (W) 
Georgetown, Ithaca, 
noon 


5 

Tennis (W) 
American, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


6 
Tennis (M) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


3 
Baseball (M) 
Howard, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 


8 
Tennis (M) at 
Temple, 3 pm 


9 
Tennis (W) TBA, 
Hains Point, 1 pm 


Baseball (M) at 
Penn State, | pm 


Tennis (M) at St. 
Joseph, 1 pm 


Crew (W) 
Villanova, St. 
Joseph, LaSalle (in 
Philadelphia; 

time TBA) 


Crew (M) at Drexel, 
noon 


11 
Golf (M) at 
Catholic, | pm 


12 
Baseball (M) at 
Georgetown, 3 pm 


Golf (M) at 
American, Capital 
Collegiate 
Conference 
Tournament, | pm 


13 

Baseball (M) at 
Naval Academy, 
2:30 pm 


Tennis (M), UDC, 
Hains Point, 3 pm 


14 

Baseball (M) 
American, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 


14-17 

Tennis (W) Middle 
States Tournament 
(location, time 
TBA) 


15 
Baseball (M) at 
Duquesne, | pm 


Tennis (M) Rutgers, 
Hains Point, 3 pm 


15-16 

Golf (M) at Virginia 
Tech Tournament, 
9am 


16 

Tennis (M) George 
Mason, Hains 
Point, | pm 


Baseball (M) at 
West Virginia, | pm 


Crew (W) with 
Virginia at 
Washington College 
(time TBA) 


Crew (M) with 
Virginia at 
Washington 
College, noon 


18 

Baseball (M) Liberty 
Baptist, West 
Ellipse, 3 pm 


19 
Baseball (M) at 
American, 3 pm 


Tennis (M) West 
Virginia, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


20 

Tennis (M) Towson 
State, Hains Point, 
3 pm 


Baseball (M) at Old 
Dominion, 7:30 pm 


21 

Baseball (M) at 
George Mason, 
7:30 pm 


Tennis (W) at Mary 
Washington, 
3:30 pm 


22-23 

Tennis (M) Atlantic 
10 Conference 
Tournament at 
Duquesne (time 
TBA) 


23 

Baseball (M) 
Duquesne, West 
Ellipse, 1 pm 


Crew (M) (W) at 
La Salle, noon 


23-24 
Golf at Penn State 
Tournament, 9 am 


24 

Baseball (M) Penn 
State, West Ellipse, 
1 pm 


26 

Tennis (M) 
Delaware, Hains 
Point, 3 pm 


MAY 


6, 7,8 

Baseball (M) 
Atlantic 10 Western 
Championship 
(Time, location, 
TBA) 


7 

Crew (M) DC Area 
Championships, 
9am 


13-14 

Crew (M) at Dad 
Vail Regatta, 
Philadelphia, 8 am 


Note: Circumstances sometimes necessitate 
schedule changes in sporting events. For 
updated schedule information, call 676-6654 
(men) or 676-6751 (women). 
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You don’t have to be an early GW 
alumnus to recall this issue’s 
‘nostalgia’ photo—it’s from April 
24, 1982! Pictured is a group of 
alumni at the Saturday barbeque, 
1982 Alumni Reunion Weekend. The 
alumni shown are obviously enjoying 
the warmth of renewed acqua 
and Washington springtime. 
This year, we invite you to partici- 
pate in the creation of future 
nostalgia. Alumni Reunion Weekend 
1983 is April 22-23, and alumni of all 
years are invited to return to campus 
for two days of fun and friendship. 


The George Washington University 
Washington, DC 20052 
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In addition to numerous regularly 
scheduled activities, April 23 will be 
“Fun Day,” a spring carnival of 
entertainment sponsored by GW’s 
School of Government and Business 
Administration. The day will culmi- 
nate with the annual Alumni Service 
Awards dinner dance. Details about 
Fun Day and the entire weekend are 
on page 9 of this issue. It should be 
a memorable reunion, and we hope 
you can join us. 
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